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Some Music Reviews 


Hubert Doris 


To THOSE OF US who are beyond college age, there 

are certain procedures and practices in music that 
we take for granted. They are influential inhelping us 
decide whether a piece of music is well made or not, 
purely apart from whatever invention or charm the 
piece might show. Recently, some of us who teach 
young people of college age have been somewhat dis- 
turbed to note that our pupils no longer seem to hear 
as we did at their age; what was meaningful to us in 
terms of form, dissonance and texture seem either 
completely meaningless to them, or, if they are truly 
musical, meaningful in a way which it is difficult for 
us to grasp. 








It is more than a little disturbing to discover inthe 
course of giving an aural examination, that a pupil 
cannot readily distinguish between a Baroque trio so- 
nata, and a twentieth century chamber work. However 
Neo-something-or-other a twentieth century piece may 
be, there are still, one would think, certain elements 
that are definitely contemporary. I do not speak 
here of the proto-musician, though he, too, has simi- 
lar problems, but of the average amateur, the student 
who, at some time of his life, has probably been ex- 
posed to music lessons of some sort. These are the 
students the teacher usually runs across most fre- 
quently, and these are the people who will make up 
the bulk of the audiences of the coming few decades. 
They are important to us, and we must ask ourselves 
if they are right, or if we have failed, in the face of 
such widespread distribution of music of all types, to 
make clear tothem the value ofour concepts of music. 
It is horrifying to contemplate that an audience whose 
ears are so clogged that the stylistic differences, and 
the reasons for them, that make music so meaningful 
to us in a variety of idioms, should exist. 


We must continuously reexamine the music we give 
our pupils. We must ask ourselves if the music we 
are using to teach them something of our art is genu- 
ine; if it really has a style and if it is consistent in 
that style. How is a student to distinguish between the 
music, let us say, of the Baroque, and the musicof the 
present day, if he is presented with a flock of pieces 
which imitate the gross outward features of Baroque 
music, but throw in all sorts of nineteenth and twenti- 
eth century devices? In time, should this situation 
continue for him, he will, without the most careful 
direction and the acutest hearing, be hopelessly mud- 
died in his musical thinking. The musical world has 
changed in the last twenty years, and if we feel that 


(Continued on page 30) 





Editorial 
Luise Eitel 
Rx eee 


HIS IS the time of the year tor outings, outdoor 

cooking, and going out of one's way inevery respect. 
Let's be constructive about it and cook up something 
in the way of piano music that might at the same time 
prove edifying and rewarding in the financial depart- 
ment. We don't have to be composers, musicologists, 
methodologists, or music editors (to be "in" with a 
publisher though, might help!); just follow this recipe, 
which is guaranteed to bring forth lucrative results: 








Take all the albums, methods, collections, etc., 
that you have lying around at home and have loved or 
hated when very young. Extract some fifty pieces (10, 
20, 30, or 40 might do, too) that are still recognized 
as all-time favorites--Time is a Test of Musical Qual- 
ity--for instance, Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, Mo- 
zart's Turkish March, Gounod's Ave Maria. Gener- 
ously sprinkle with fingerings, phrasings, dynamics, 
cut off the big chords, the unnecessary cadenzas, and 
extra movements. Add a dash of Originality by includ- 
ing some unusual pieces: Two or three very old ones 
by obscure composers (e.g. Daquin's Coucou, Para- 
disi's Toccata), two or three by composers with a 
famous last name (Leopold Mozart, C.P.E. Bach), 
and some Modern and American pieces, for instance 
by MacDowell, but make sure you know all pertinent 
facts about the copyright law. Mix all ingredients 
until they fall into either graded or chronological or- 
der. Write a sentence to go with each piece--this may 
express a simple truth, such as ''Beethoven is one of 
the three Bees, the others being...'', or it may be a 
helpful technical hint, such as "In order to achieve in- 
dependence between the fourth and fifth fingers prac- 


tice diligently." Serve, warmed-over lightly with a 
preface and a fitting title--''Popular Classics" or 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Recommended Music 


April, May, June, 1960 


Editor's Note; Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Surprises. ELIZABETH E, ROGERS Summy-B . 40 
Spring Morning and Little Minuet. MADELEINE DRING Marks .35 
Along a winding road. SARAH LOUISE DITTENHAVER Marks .35 
Grandpa's fiddle. SAMUEL WILSON Row -40 
Let's dance. EVELYN STRUM CFischer .40 
INTERMEDIATE 
Gossiping. CAMERON McGRAW Summy-B . 40 
Three piano pieces. WESLEY WEHR Dow 1.00 
The soldiers pass. MADELEINE DRING Marks .35 
Mid-day Siesta. A, LOUIS SCARMOLIN Comp . 40 
Rickshaw Boy. MAXWELL ECKSTEIN CFischer . 50 
Lullaby & Festa. ELIZABETH POSTON Novello 2s 6d 
Sonata. ALFRED J. SWAN K.556 Novello 2s 0d 
Piano Music for children. Vol. IIS. STRAVINSKY Peters 1.25 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are generously furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 5. 








New Editions 


Autograph Series of Unknown Classics. Ed. by Jack 
Werner. G. Schirmer 
Chopin, Frederic F. 
-Mazurka and Contredanse. (1817) 85 cents 
Valse in A minor. 60 cents 
Mazurka and Contredanse, written by Chopin 
when he was seven years old, are of only histori- 
calinterest. The Valse is more satisfying mu- 
sically, if not up to the standardof Chopin's other 
Waltzes. Neither is it as difficult to play as 
these. 


Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus. Two Two-part Sona- 
tas. K. 46 d-e. 85 cents 

These pieces, written by the 12-year-old Mozart 
are studies in counterpoint more than'"'Sonatas", 
and they show very little originality. 


J. S. Bach 
Ricercar (dreistimmig) aus dem "Musikalischen Op- 
fer", Edition Breitkopf. Nr. 6315. 1.25 
As difficultas the fugues from the "Well-Tempered 
Clavier." Fine edition. 


Greensleeves and two early carols. Arr. by Imogen 
Holst. Boosey & Hawkes, 60 cents 
Three charming carols, arranged with taste, and 
of medium difficulty. 


Note: The following titles are listed for the informa- 


tion of our readers No evaluation of them has been 


made 


Advanced 


I, ALBENIZ. Espana; seis hojas de album, op. 165 
Union Musical Espanola. Madrid. [Deposito Legal 
1959] (AMP, agent). 

Marcel BITSCH. Sonatine pour piano. Alphonse Leduc 
1.35 

Jacques CHARPENTIER. 72 Etudes Karnatiques pour 
piano; lst cycle. Alphonse Leduc, 1.50 

Domingo Santa CRUZ. Images infantiles (Childhood 
images). Series One and Series Two. Peer Interna- 
tional, 65 cents and 85 cents, resp. 

Earl GEORGE. Banjo serenade. Oxford, 1.25 

Cristobal HALFFTER. Introduccion, Fugay Final. 
Op.15. Union Musical Espanola [Deposito Legal 1959] 
(AMP, agents). 

Alun HODDINOTT. Sonata for piano. Oxford, 3.25 

Alan HOVHANESS. Macedonian mountain dance. Edi- 
tion Peters No. 6199, 90 cents. 

Y. KOPTAGEL. Tamzara; danse Turque pour piano. 
Editions Max Eschig (AMP, agent). 

Y. KOPTAGEL. Toccata pour piano. Editions Max 
Eschig (AMP, agent) 


Benjamin LEES. Kaleidoscopes; ten pieces for piano 
solo. Boosey, 1.50 

Ernesto LECUONA. Marks, 75 cents each 
Como baila el muneco! 
El mirinague 
Ni tu, ni yo 
Quasi bolero 

Lucien WURMSER. Le gradus moderne; six etudes 
pour piano: Mouvement, Main gauch seule; Papillons; 
Petite Toccata; L'Enjouée; Arabesques. (Printed 
separately), Max Eschig (AMP, agent). 

U.S.A. Vol. I and Vol. II; compositions for piano by 
contempoary American composers. Leeds, 2.00 ea. 


Pedagogy Albums 


Mark NEVIN. The B. F. Wood Music Co. 
Preparatory Book; piano study through melody and 
musicianship. 85 cents 
Book One; piano study through melody and musician- 
ship. 1.25 
Geoffrey TANKARD and Eric HARRISON. Pianoforte 
Technique on an hour a day. Elkin (Galaxy, agent), 
2.25 


Four Hands 


BARTOK for 2; children's piano pieces, trans. for pi- 
ano duet by Benjamin Suchoff. Marks, 1.00 

Joan LOVELL. Twos and Threes; duets and trios for 
one piano. Elkin (Galaxy, agent), 1.25 

Serge RACHMANINOFF. Romance; for piano-6 hands; 
edited by Ruth Burgess. Leeds, 1.25 

William SCHER. Czardas rhapsody; for piano duet- 
four hands. R. D. Row, 75 cents 

William SCHER. Sea fantasy; for two pianos. R. D. 
Row, 2.00 

P. TCHAIKOVSKY. Excerpts from Sleeping Beauty; 
arr. for two pianos-four hands by Celius Dougherty. 
C. Fischer, 2.00 

Philip G. WILKINSON. The Gentle Stream and Pony 
Ride. Elkin (Galaxy, agent), 1.00 

Samuel WILSON. Either part; a book of 6 duets. S&G, 
75 cents 


William FICHANDLER. Fun for four hands; 10 duets 
for young pianists. Willis, 1.00 


Chamber Music 


A. W. BENOY. Seven pieces by classical composers; 
arr. for descant recorder and piano. Oxford, 1.40 
Andrew PARCHAM. Solo for treble recorder and pi- 

ano; edited by Thurston Dart. Oxford, 1.60 
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WESLEY WEKR 


Allegretto grazioso 
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THREE PIANO PIECES to Shakespeare's “Timon of Athens” 
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Andalusian Dance 


A BEST OF THE YEAR 1952 
ALEC ROWLEY 
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To Evelyn Strum 


STORY AT BEDTIME 


Legato and Phrasing Study 
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HI-WAY SCENE 
A BEST OF THE YEAR 
1952 
GEORGE FREDERICK M°KAY 
Allegro moderato, ritmico 
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(Early Intermediate Grade) 


SCOTT WATSON 
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A BEST OF THE YEAR 1953 
ELIZABETH E. ROGERS 
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THE METHOD OF A MASTER 
(-A MASTER'S METHOD) 


by Joseph S. Peake 


Ess turgid realm inhabited by purveyors of musical 
gospels is the particularly chosen target for attack 
by growing numbers of teachers and critics. Itis a 
place where charlatans abound and where their shoddy 
produce is the commodity of commerce. Many words 
have been both spoken and written in protesting the 
tasteless, formularized pap enclosedin volumes which 
promise complete musical education, enviable profi- 
ciency on an instrument, and cultivation of correct 
musical values--all within minimal time. The content 
of suchseries is obvious toexperiencedteachers with- 
out the merest glance inside them: the stereotyped 
minuets and gavottes, the boating songs, the walking 
songs, the merry-game pieces and the rainy-day 
pieces. It is difficult to think even briefly about such 
musical trifles, and too often, because of disinclina- 
tion to look further than the technical side of such 
pieces, this dreadful music is foisted upon young 
minds unable to distinguish good and bad. The results 
may be various: in those unfortunates who pass years 
of studying this drivel, a retarded musical appetite 
for the banal may become habitual and irremediable; 
the truly sensitive child, who is yet too young to know 
why he is unhappy, may turn away entirely from mu- 
sic, deeming it an arid waste offering him nothing. 


Noting the sad quality of pedagogical materials for 
piano instruction, Béla Bartok, the Hungarian compo- 
ser who is undeniably one of the most important com- 
posers of the twentieth century, began, in 1926, to 
compose his answer to the problem. This project, 
which grew to include 153 separate pieces, all meti- 
culously edited and carefully arranged according to 
progressive difficulty by the composer, occupied two 
decades, and was finally finished in 1937. Bartok, like 
many of the great names in music history, was con- 
cerned for music training, and he, like Bach andSchu- 
mann and others, wrote many pieces for children. But 
his pieces outside his graded method series, like those 
by the others before him, are really groups of pieces 
suitable at a particular level of technical achievement, 
and do not, in themselves, constitute a systematic 
presentation of practical problems to be overcome in 
pursuing a distant musical goal. It is precisely in this 
last respect that his piano method, the renowned Mi- 
krokosmos, is unique: never before had a great crea- 
tive musician taken the time and pain to work out a 





complete course of study for piano which would cover 
the first two to three years. In past centuries this 
business was left to the teacher himself, for, by defi- 
nition, his job was the development of technique and 
mechanical ability. In our own day the creation of 
such methodical presentations was ignored by the great 
men, whocthemselves were too busy to be bothered, 
and second-rate composers became heirs to piano ped- 
agogy, in their frantic searches for ways to make liv- 
ings out of music, which proved a gold mine to them. 


Lamentably, the Mikrokosmos is not the piano 
method in widest use today in America, but rather the 
methods of the second-rates find greatest favor. In- 
deed, notonly are all the old methods of twenty, thirty, 
even forty years ago stillin use, but there is a con- 
stant proliferation of new ones, it being difficult to 
judge whether the latest is worse than the one before. 
In some measure this virtual rejection of the Mikro- 
kosmos is like Bartok's life. In his own country the 
man and his music were shunned by the powers that 
then were, and the sametragedy occurred to acertain 
extent in the United States. And his piano method still 
languishes. There is indeeda scattering of brave souls 
who use the Mikrokosmos; but by and large it, like its 
creator, is, if not completely ignored, at least by- 
passed embarrassedly. 


Complaints against the Mikrokosmos, offered really 
as apologies for not using it and remaining inthe tried 
and true anddeeply rutted paths of more popular teach- 
ing series, usually boil down to two basic types: that 
teachers do not agree with Bartok's approach to mu- 
sic and piano teaching, or that the results obtained 
through its use are unsatisfactory. The answers--the 
irrefutable rebuttals--lie in the work itself. Bartdk's 
basic approach to piano teaching is, and can only be, 
the same as any other teacher, namely the gradual 
training, beginning with the simplest five-finger exer- 
cises, of weak and awkward hands to play upon eighty - 
eight black and white keys. This training progresses 
by very gradually and carefully presenting each iso- 
lated technical problem, and then slowly combining 
these problems insimultaneous exercises, allof which 
leads eventually to the performance of complicated 
works of art. This is to say, Bartok helps the pupil 
first to crawl musically, and by stages leads him to 
walk and run musically. If this is not what any teach- 
er does, then he is no teacher. 


And Bartok's approach to music as such! In the 
Mikrokosmos he gives the pupil pieces so constructed 
that a knowledge of how music is put together, and of 
what variegated tonal substances it is composed, is 
literally forced on the player's consciousness. But, 
let us look into this treasure-house of teaching pieces, 
for they, like Confucius’ picture, speak more for 
themselves than ten thousand words. 





The first six pieces of BookI are simply unison 
melodies, all within the range of a fifth. Thus, for 
the beginning fingers which must find their places on 
the keyboard and learn to operate, one following the 
other, these first pieces provide the necessary exer- 
cise. But the important thing is, not just one piece-- 
to be repeated ad nauseam--is placed at the beginning, 
but six designed for this sole purpose; and actually the 
same parallel unison playing is maintained throughout 
the first 11 pieces, but beginning with number 7--dot- 
ted notes--each piece begins to have specific musical 
problems in it, and no longer are we concerned solely 
with getting the fingers to move over the keys. Even 
so, though the composer avoids all technical problems 
save the simple movement of fingers in the first six 
pieces, he does not waste tic opportunity to present 
some larger, non-mechanical aspect of musical con- 
struction: 
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Making no rhythmic demands, employing no compli- 
cated finger movements, and stoically remaining 
within the limits of the fifth--the compass by five lit- 
tle fingers, Bartok conspicuously presents the prin- 
ciple of melodic inversion in the simplest and most 
objective manner. Typical throughout the Mikrokos- 
mos is such extreme yet subtle utility: no opportunity 
is wasted to provide some new insight into the total 
existence of music. 

But surely more can be presented in six whole 
pieces than just inversion? And Bartok does present 
far more than just this. In accord with his idea of the 
whole world of music in this one series of studies-- 
which the meaning of the title Mikrokosmos implies-- 
the composer utilizes not just the major mode, and 
not just the major and minor modes, for each of these 
little pieces is in a different mode. He draws on the 
old mediaeval church tradition and sets Number 2b in 
the Aeolian mode, Number 3 in the Dorian mode, and 
soon. True, it is not necessary at this stage to pre- 
sent these pieces to a pupil as examples of modality, 
and indeed most of them can be explained as simply 
major or minor. But try explaining Number 4, which 
begins on B and ends onC, as major or minor, and 
the teacher will encounter some slight difficulty. (The 
usual solutionto sucha problem is to ignore it, know- 
ing that it will not occur spontaneously to a beginner. 


















Yet it is just this last named piece which clearly shows 
the composer's intentions with these six little melodies, 
and no teacher who accepts the responsibility for giv- 
ing musical training can morally deprive a pupil of 
this new knowledge, despite the mental tax to himself.) 
Furthermore, he can, while he explains modality in 
one syllable words, begin to point out elements of mu- 
sical phrase structure. Traditionally (in the old- 
favorite methods sense) the explanation of phrase- 
structure would be the blanket application of four- 
measure length to determine the phrases, thereby 
making all pieces consist of eight, twelve, sixteen, or 
some other multiple of the basic phrase. But Bartok 
divides Number 3 into, not three four-measure phras- 
es, but four three-measure phrases. So a phrase does 
not always correspond to the first line of "Mary had a 
little Lamb!" And to prove his point the fifth piece 
has two three-measure phrases followed by two two- 
measure phrases and a final three-measure phrase, 
giving atotal number of thirteen measures. (What hap- 
pened to the old "rules''?) 


Moving beyond the first limbering-up exercises, 
Bartok begins to give the pupil purely technical prob- 
lems in piano-playing. First dotted notes, then re- 
peated notes, suddenly syncopation in Number 9: 
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This problem is so important that a special help is 
provided to insure /that the pupil will so understand 
and feel syncopation that he may never again forget it. 
This little crutchis indicated by the quarter-notes and 
rests placed between the staves at the syncopated 
downbeats. Here the student is meant to shout, or 
stamp his foot, or shake his body, or any such other 
action, in order to emphasize the note which is not 
played. 
Another interesting piece is Number 10: 
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The specific task here is alternate playing of left and 
right hands. The problem is posed with one hand en- 
tering on the last note played by the other, and also 
with one hand entirely ceasing before the next begins 
to play. First the unobtrusive entrance, and next the 
uninterrupted motion from one hand to another. Here, 
too, if the teacher so desires, he may begin a pre- 
liminary explanation of canon, though canon as suchis 
deferred by Bartok for eighteen more intermediate 
stages. 


These examples are sufficient to show Bartdk's 
method and variety and also his scope and ultimate 
aim in piano education. Consider that this first book 
will make the pupil acquainted with modality, with 
phrase structures and period construction (Number 
14), with inversion and "mirror" inversion (Number 
12), imitation and counterpoint (Numbers 22, 23, 25), 
canons at various intervals (Numbers 28, 29, 30, 31), 
free canon (Number 36) and chorale melody and style 
(Number 35--the most precious metal in this mine!); 
and next, consider that all this material has presented 
the most elementary technical problems, and that the 
whole study has covered only three to six months (ac- 
cording to the designs of Bartdk, expressed in his in- 
troductory notes); and then look at the old methods so 
tediously familiar to all. Can one of them show such 
a rich curriculum in its first volume? 


The second volume continues with the same insis- 
tence on variety inpresentation and musical materials 
of standard keyboard technical study. There are modal 
pieces, little songs reminiscent of various Central 
European folksong styles (Numbers 43, 53, and 58), 
and, to allay the misgivings of those who fear for 
standard eighteenth and nineteenth century styles, 
there are two beautiful exercises utilizing the Alberti 
bass: 
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These last two examples are part of the refresh- 
ingly new element in this second volume. They are 
studies of accompanied melodies, and are preparation 
for the later exercise in accompanying a vocal part: 
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Tell me, tell me, 


have you got a rake to 





By contrapuntal means in the first book, the pupil was 
made aware of the existence of musical "lines", and 
now he is brought face to face with the combination of 
musical lines over secondary vertical structures, or 
chords, which support or reinforce the upper melody. 
More than this, in view of strict piano technique, he 
begins to read three musical staves instead of the 
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usual two. This is a skill which, if begun early as 
here in Bartdk's method, will become as easy and 
automatic as reading any piano score; but after many 
years of reading only two staves--bass clef and treble 
clef--the pupil will findit hard labor to accustom him- 
self to the extra staff. 


Bartok's determination to make of the student a 
musician, and not just a piano player, is nowhere 
more evident than in the foregoing vocal piece (a very 
strarge but most welcome inclusion in a piano method!) 
and in the three pieces for two pianos (Numbers 43, 
44, and 55): 
AAIKR. 44 









But neither this piece, nor the others mentioned, are 
dry settings of vapid melodies for two pianos simply 
for the sake of using two pianos. First of all, as can 
be seen in the quoted passage, the composer takes the 
opportunity to provide an exercise in very rapid pas- 
sages ofcontrary motion (at this tempo always aprob- 
lem for beginners); and the second piano is not just 
there--it is integrated and becomes a very substantial 
part of the whole musical complex. The pupil really 
gets the feel of playing ensemble, or concerted, music. 

Technique in Book III begins with the first exer- 
cises in playing more than one note simultaneously 
with the same hand. Various studies in chords are 
found throughout the book, such as this one: 
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But the most advanced problem presented in this 
book is the invention. Bartok has includeda number of 
inventions in the succeeding volumes of the Mikrokos- 
mos, and it was patently an interesting and useful form 
to him. The first invention of Book III is short--no 
more than 17 measures--but it is quite sophisticated: 
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At first glance the piece is puzzling and seems to bear 
little relation to the most famous inventions, those of 
Sebastian Bach. A closer examination reveals, how- 
ever, a crystal clear structure there is a statement 
in the first four measures; a middle, developmental 
section in the next five to six measures; andan unmis- 
takable extension, or "bridge'', to the final statement 
and coda. Thus, the only puzzling thing left is the 
extreme chromaticism of the piece. Here we must 
remember that Bach was writing inthe eighteenth cen- 
tury and Bartdk in the twentieth; the one wrote in ma- 
jor and minor keys, while the other uses the chroma- 
tic compass of the tempered scale with complete free - 
dom. The tonal material differs, but the basic proce- 
dure is the same. And, in truth, this little invention 
may be no more chromatic in its way than an organ 
fantasy by Bach in another way. 

In Books IV, V, and VI the same methodical pro- 
cedure through problems of keyboard technique con- 
tinues. Also, the same insistence on practice in modes, 
varying rhythms, and all those things touched upon in 
the first three books, make constant reappearance. 
But now that the student has gained a fairly consider- 
able degree of proficiency, the individual pieces be- 
come more extended in length and more highly devel- 
oped in musical structure. In Book IV occur the first 
real recital pieces which aretruly interesting to alis- 
tener, and the last volume contains music worthy of 
any concert platform. Though the music may, at first 
sight, appear strange and difficult to analyze and un- 
derstand, one need only look back into the preceding 
volumes of the Mikrokosmos for the explanations: all 
those exercises in modes and whole-tone scale struc- 
tures, those chromatic extensions of basic tonality, 
the free-form shapes, andother modern and "puzzling" 
qualities were studied by the student last year. 

The adoption of Bartdk's method does not mean the 
wholesale overthrow of the traditional musical baggage 
of piano teaching. On the contrary, the composer him- 
self makes clear in his notes to the series that a sup- 
plementary diet is not only necessary but expected and 
recommended. According to the level of mastery at 
any given time, such music asSchumann's Album for 
the Young , Bach's Inventions and Notebooks, the sim- 
pler sonatas of Mozart and Beethoven, Buxtehude's 
Klavervaeker, and the other music for children by 
Bartok and that by Shostakovitch is suitable and worth- 
while. 

The main thing is, use should be made of a very 
great man's heroic effort to provide stimulating ma- 
terial for piano pupils and piano teachers. It is ma- 
terial which will require far more intellectual effort 
on the part of both teacher and pupil, but it will also 
provide its own intellectual rewards. After several 
years' study, the pupil will not only be able to play 
scales, but also will have a solid and broad basis for 


appreciating the meaning of music; and the teacher? 
(Continued on page 24) 
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"Pieces everyone loves" or "Golden Book" of some- 
thing or other--to the publisher and to the music- 
loving public. 

Seriously, this do-it-yourself method has untold 
advantages over the ready-made commercial selection 
of miscellaneous pieces. We might, for once, bring 
together all the pieces we really like, discover some 
unfamiliar pieces by famous composers andold favor- 
ites by unfamiliar composers, and we might include 
some of those quaint little pieces, half-forgotten but 
attractive and instructive. With a modicum of good 
taste one might exclude the songs and symphonies, the 
difficult paraphrases of simple music and the simpli- 
fications of difficult music, and, perhaps, even the 
abbreviated sonatas and suites. 

All of us, naturally, have also some professional 
training and experience, and this is bound to influence 
the quality of our compilation in some way or other. 
Maybe you are an accomplished performer and have 
penetrated more deeply into the technical and musical 
problems of the pieces on your recital programs. 
Your editions of these pieces, carefully annotated and 
marked up with all details of your performance, will 
be much appreciated by your students and admirers. 


Most likely, we are all experienced and success- 
ful teachers, and the teaching literature we found to 
be most successful can thus be compiled and passed 
on to less experienced or very young piano teachers. 
If we put our pieces into graded order, in several 
graded volumes (with the same cover design indiffer- 
ent colors or vice versa), all the prospective user has 
to do is to start studying the first piece in the first 
volume, then the second, etc. , then the second volume 
and so on. When he has arrived at the last piece in 
the last volume he is, presumably, an accomplished 
pianist, having worked exclusively with the greatest 
and the best music. The teacher who faithfully follows 
this scheme is indeed spared a great deal of time and 
trouble. 

There are always those among us who have had 
some musicological training and know a good deal 
about the history of music. Our anthologies might 
cover the entire history of music or just the pieces of 
a certain period, and it will take some time to put 
everything neatly into chronological order. The more 
we are troubled by a historical conscience though, 
wishing for completeness and loyalty to the sources, 
the more we are at odds with the practical require- 
ments of this genre. The collection may turn out to be 
simply a chronological assortment of the usual "From 
...to..." variety (e.g. "From Bach to Scarlatti") or 
a historical treatise with musical illustrations in a 
slightly professorial tone. But a happy compromise 
can be reached with some diplomatic ability. 

To be absolutely fair, of course, we will have to 
admit that some piano albums, collections, and selec- 
tions have been published that are edited by outstand- 


ing performers, educators, or historians, whose ef- 
forts we could not easily duplicate ourselves. Even 
some of the more amateurish ones, or parts of them, 
might be useful, under certain circumstances, and 
for certain purposes. Simply because they are printed, 
one may easily buy them, and they may be (some of 
them are) famous and time-honored favorite collec- 
tions of favorite pieces. Since we are, however, en- 
gaged in some sort of iconoclastic warfare here, we 
might just as well go on and scrutinize this institution 
a little further. Are the Classics albums of miscel- 
lany useful? If so, just how? 

Almost anything in the way of literature will be 
fine if we want a student to do a lot of sight-reading. 
This is a harmless and even instructive pastime for 
the pupil--outside of his practice hours of course-- 
and if he wades through a number of albums when no- 
body is listening he might become an accomplished 
sight-reader and get acquainted with a good deal of 
literature. 


Suppose you had a student whom you want to play 
--study that is--a sonatina by Kuhlau, which is not 
available on a single sheet. Of course you wouldn't 
want him to buy a volume of Kuhlau's sonatinas, since 
all the other ones would be unused--a waste of money. 
So, an album, maybe "From Bach to Beethoven," 
seems inorder. Does it? Let's see, what else does 
it contain: perhaps a Bach invention, some pieces by 
Bach's sons, a set of variations by Haydn, Mozart 
and one of the easier Beethoven sonatas, in addition to 
the Kuhlau. Suppose the student does quite well with 
the sonatina, which may or may not qualify him for the 
Beethoven sonata. The one sonata, contained in his 
volume? Possible. Suppose, you are still teaching 
him after a year or so, and he should play another one 
of the Beethoven sonatas. Should he buy a new album 
which contains your choice, or should he buy a volume 
of only Beethoven's sonatas? If so, there is one so- 
nata too many in his home library--a waste of money! 
The more miscellaneous collections you let him buy, 


the more he runs the chance of these duplications, and 
while it may be interesting to compare six different 
editions of, let's say, the Moonlight Sonata, it is not 
very economical. 

A "new revised edition" of "Classics You Like" 
(how did the editor know, anyhow?) just brought out by 
Summy-Birchard is about as useful looking as it is 
useless inthe long run. There is absolutely nothing 
wrong with each piece--they are masterpieces any 
piano student ought to know--but the selection is of 
such a nature that it is bound to be duplicated in the 
student's other musical possessions, whether they are 
single editions, other albums, or complete editions. 

No matter what the motives are in buying acollec- 
tion of pieces, the stop-gap nature of the genre will 
become apparent. The student will eventually outgrow 
it. As a matter of fact, we are working towards just 
this goal--aren't we? 





RULES AND MAXIMS 
FOR YOUNG MUSICIANS 


by ROBERT SCHUMANN 


HE cultivation of the ear is of the greatest import- 

ance. Endeavour, jn good time, to distinguish tones 
and keys. The bell, the window-shutter, the cuckoo-- 
try to find out in what key are the sounds these pro- 
duce. 

You must industriously practise scales and other 
finger exercises. There are people, however, who 
think they may attain to everything in doing this; until 
a ripe age they daily practise mechanical exercises for 
many hours. This is as reasonable as trying to pro- 
nounce abc quicker and quicker every day. Make a 
better use of your time. 

"Dumb key-boards'' have been invented; practise 
on them for a while, in order to see that they lead to 
nothing. We cannot learn to speak from dumb people. 

Play in time! The playing of some virtuosos re- 
sembles the walk of a drunken man. Do not make such 


your models. vl 


Learn the fundamental laws of harmony at anearly 
age. 

Do not be afraid of the words, theory, thorough- 
bass, counterpoint, &c.; they will appear friendly 
enough to you when you are familiar with them. 

Never strum! Play carefully always, andnever try 
a piece half through. 

Dragging and hurrying are equally great faults. 

Try to play easy pieces well; it is better than to 
play difficult ones in a mediocre style. 

Take care that your instrument is always in per- 
fect tune. 

It is not enough to know your pieces with your fin- 
gers; you should be able to remember them, to your- 
self, without a pianoforte. Sharpen your powers of 
fancy, so that you may be ableto remember correctly, 
not only the melody of a composition, but its proper 
harmonies also. 
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Try to sing at sight, without the help of an instru- 
ment, even if you have but little voice; your ear will 
thereby gain infineness. But, if you possess a power- 
ful voice, do not lose a moment, but cultivate it imme- 
diately, and look on it as the best gift Heaven has be- 
stowed on you. 

You should be able to understand a piece of music 
merely on reading it. 

When you play, do nottrouble yourself as to whois 
listening. Yet always play as though a master listened 
to you. 
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Ifany one places a composition, with which you are 
acquainted, before you, in order that you should play 
it, read it over first. 

If you have finished your daily musical work, and 
feel tired, do not force yourself to further labour. It 
is better to rest than to practise without pleasure or 
freshness. 

When you are older, avoid playing what is merely 
fashionable. Time is precious. If we would learn to 
know only the good things that exist, we ought to live 
a hundred human lives. 

No children can be brought up to healthy manhood 
on sweetmeats and pastry. Spiritual, like bodily nour- 
ishment, must be simple and strong. The masters 
have sufficiently provided for this; hold to it. 

You should not aid in the circulation of bad compo- 
sitions, but, on the contrary, in their suppression, 
and with all your powers. 

You should never play bad compositions, and never 
listen to them when not absolutely forced to do so. 

Do not try to attain mere technical facility, the 
socalled bravura. Try to produce the sameimpression 
with a composition, as that which the composer aimed 
at; no one should attempt more; anything beyond it is 
mere caricature. 

Look upon the alteration or omission of anything, 
or the introduction of modern ornaments, in the works 
of good composers, as a contemptible impertinence. 
This is perhaps the greatest injury that canbe offered 
to art. 

og 


Question older artists about the choice of pieces 
for study; you will thus save much time. 

You must gradually learn to know all the most re- 
markable works by all the most remarkable masters. 

Do not be led astray by the applause bestowed on 
great virtuosos. The applause of the artist should be 
dearer to you than that of the masses. 

All that is fashionable again becomes unfashion- 
able; and if you cultivate fashion until you are old, you 
will become an imbecile, whom no one can respect. 

Playing in society is more injurious than useful. 
Study your audience; but never play anything of which 
you feel ashamed in your own heart. 

Lose no opportunity of playing music, duos, trios, 
&c., with others. This will make your playing broader 
and more flowing. Accompany singers often. 
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If all were determined to play the first violin, we 
should never have a complete orchestra. Therefore 
respect every musician in his proper place. 

Love your instrument, but do not vainly suppose it 
the highest and only one. Remember that there are 
others equally fine. Remember also, that there are 
singers; and that the highest expression possible to 
music, is reached by chorus and orchestra. 

As you grow older, converse more with scores 
than virtuosos. 

Practise industriously the fugues of good masters; 
above all, those of J. S. Bach. 

The 'well-tempered pianoforte" should be your 
daily bread. You will then certainly become an able 
musician. 
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Seek, among your comrades, for those who know 
more than you do. 

Rest from your musical studies by industriously 
reading the poets. Exercise often in the open air! 

A great deal is to be learned from singers and 
songstresses. But do not believe everything they tell 
you. 

People live on the other side of the mountain too. 
Be modest! You never thought of or invented anything 
that others had not already thought of or invented be- 
fore you. And even if you had done so, you should 
consider it a gift from above, which you ought toshare 
with others. 

The study of the history of music, and the hearing 
of masterworks of different epochs, will most speedily 
cure you of vanity and self-adoration. 
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If youpass achurch while the organ is being played, 
go in and listen. If you long to sit on the organ-bench 
yourself, try your little fingers, and wonder at this 
great musical power. 

Lose no opportunity of practising on the organ; 
there is no instrument that so quickly revenges itself 
on anything unclear or impure in composition or play- 
ing as the organ. 

Sing in choruses industriously, especially the mid- 
dle voices. This will make you a good reader, and 
intelligent as a musician. 

What is it to be intelligently musical? You are 
not so when, with eyes painfully fastened on the notes, 
you laboriously play a piece through; you are not so 
when you stop short and find it impossible to proceed, 
because some one has turned over two pages at once. 
But you are so when, in playing a new piece, you al- 
most foresee what is coming, when you play an old 
one by heart; in short, when you have taken music not 
only into fingers, but into your head and heart. 

How may we become musical in that sense? Dear 
child, the principal requisites, a fine ear and a swift 
power of comprehension, come, like all things, from 


above. But this foundation must be improved and in- 
creased. You cannot do this by shutting yourself up 
all day like a hermit, and practising mechanical exer- 
cises, but through a vital, many-sided musical acti- 
vity, and especially through familiarity with chorus 
and orchestra. 

a 

You should early understand the compass of the 
human voice in its four principal kinds; listen to these 
in the chorus, try to discover in which intervals their 
principal strength lies, and in which they best express 
softness and tenderness. 

Listen attentively to all folk songs; these are a 
treasure of lovely melodies, and will teach you the 
characteristics of different nations. 

Practise reading in the old clefs, at an early age. 
Else many precious relics of the past will remain un- 
known to you. 

Observe the tone and character of the different in- 
struments; try to impress their peculiar tone-colours 
on your ear. 

Never omit hearing a good opera. 
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Honour the old, but bring a warm heart to what is 
new. Do not be prejudiced against unknown names. 

Do not judge a compositionon a first hearing of it; 
that which pleases most at first is not always the best. 
Masters must be studied. Many things will only be- 

In judging compositions, make a distinction between 
them, as to whether they belong to art, or merely 
serve as the entertainment of amateurs. Stand up for 
the first! But itis not worth whileto grow angry about 
the others. 

"Melody" is the amateur's war-cry, and certainly 
music without melody is not music. Therefore you 
must understand what amateurs fancy the word means; 
anything easily, rhythmically pleasing. But there are 
melodies of a very different stamp, and every time 
you open bach, Beethoven, Mozart, &c., they will 
smile out at you in a thousand different ways; ... 

It isa pleasant signif youcan pickout pretty melo- 
dies on the key-board; but ifsuchcome to you unsought, 
and not at the pianoforte, rejoice, for it proves that 
the inward sense of tone pulsates within you. Fingers 
must do what the head wills; not the reverse. 

When you begin to compose, do it all with your 
brain. Do not try the piece at the instrument until it 
is finished. If your music proceeds from your heart 
it will touch the hearts of others. 

You should early learn to conduct; observe good 
conductors; when alone, practise conducting occasion- 
ally. This will help you in becoming clear regarding 
the compositions you are studying. 

Closely observe life as well as the other arts and 
sciences. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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ON ARPEGGIOS 


| IKE THE POOR, arpeggios are ever with us. Gen- 
erations of piano students have submitted, with 
more or less good grace to them and it seems safe to 
predict that they will continue to bedevil the aspiring 
pianist even though some modern pedagogy is inclined 
to minimize their value. Thus itmay be useful to ven- 
ture some generalizations which are not necessarily 
new but which do serve to offer a unified approach to 
this particular technical problem. 

First, fingering. Every teacher will certainly 
have his own ideas here, but let me strongly urge an 
impartial trial for the following method. Simply stated, 
it reads: "Play the arpeggio as a four-note chord in 
each hand and observe the distance between the little 
finger and the next closest finger. If this distance is 
three notes in the scale of the key, use the fourth fin- 
ger; if it is four notes, use the third finger." The fol- 
lowing basic fingering for sucha chord in C major will 
illustrate the principle and will certainly raise no com- 
ment. 








Dissension will only be felt when one insists that 
this type of fingering be applied consistently through- 
out all the keys. Pupils with small hands will imme- 
diately declare that it is uncomfortable or impossible 
to play the arpeggios of E major and B major with the 
fourth finger in the left hand. Let us see if this is ac- 
tually true. In the first place, the stretch which they 
always object to is that between the fifth and the fourth 
fingers, admittedly a large one. But how many times 
does this occur in the course of the arpeggio? Only 
once, in the very first statement. All other progres- 
sions from tonic to third are from thumb to fourth 
finger and a moment's honest reflection and testing 
will show that there is usually little to choose here be- 
tween the use of the third and the fourth fingers so far 
as ease of execution is concerned. 

The arpeggio then resolves itself into a series of 
hand placements utilizing a finger grouping of 2 or 
in each octave. If this unit is then "blocked", or 


played as a three-note chord rather rapidly up and 
down the keyboard, thus 
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it will usually be found that the 


} position gives a freer 


and more generally relaxed hand than does the 2 posi- 
tion. When the pupil has proved this to his own satis- 
faction he is generally much more ready to adopt what 
at first has seemed a more difficult and "less comfort- 


able" fingering. 


Sometimes a pupil who wishes to use the third fin- 
ger for the left hand arpeggio of B major will offer in 
justification the observation that he uses the third 
finger in the right hand. In such cases it should be 
clearly pointed out that the twohands never form mir- 
ror images of each other when both are playing the 
root position of an arpeggio. (Compare Example 1.) 
The student should then be encouraged to figure out 
various mirror image versions of chord positions in 
both hands and he will find this to be an interesting 
means of checking the fingering principles already out- 
lined. 


These mirror images are determined around one 
of the two invertible centers of the keyboard, D or A- 
flat. These two notes are nodal points from which all 
the keys lie equidistant, with black keys and white keys 
alternately corresponding. To form the mirror inver- 
sion simply calculate the distances by step above and 
below one of these nodes. For example, our left-hand 
chord of B major lies with the thumb on a note three 
half-steps below the pivot note of D. By placing the 
right thumb on the note three half-steps above the 
same pivot note and allowing the other fingers to fall 
in an identical pattern of opposition we find that the 
mirror image of the B major chord is the second in- 
version of B-flat minor. Unless the pupil has an unu- 
sually small hand or unless the interfinger stretch is 
quite poorly developed, he is almost sure to feel that 
this right hand B-flat minor chordis more comfortable 
played with the fourth finger. Thus we constitute an- 
other proof for the basic fingering premise. 


Suppose the arpeggio begins on a black key. The 
rule still applies with only one modification. ''Use the 
thumb on the first available white key and proceed as 
before.'' If, for example, we are dealing with A-flat, 
the first opportunity to place the thumb comes with the 
C in each hand. The thumb is placed there, the hand 
extended to form the four-note chord, and the other 
finger determined to be 4 in each hand. This is aclear 
and surely uncontested example. Let us examine one 
in which the application of the rule leads to less ortho- 
dox results. In the case of B-flat major our rule will 
give us a "normal" right hand with the thumb on D. 
But one of the most time-honored of all arpeggio fin- 
gerings gives us asuccessionof 3-2-1 for the left hand 
of B-flat major. This fingering has been a stumbling 
block tomore young pianists than I care to think about. 
When our basic rule is followed out and the left thumb 
is placed on D, with a resulting 4-2-1 placement the 
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improvement is usually astonishing. Not only is the 
handmore comfortable but there is a psychological re- 
inforcement and security which comes from having the 
thumbs of both hands take their notes together. 

These principles are, of course, subject to intel- 
ligent variation. In spite of the fact that one would 
"normally" place the right thumb on D in a B-flat ma- 
jor arpeggio, it would be foolish to finger the follow- 
ing arpeggio, occurring in a piece, in any way other 
than that shown. 
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This example merely points up an obvious fact--that 
when an arpeggio contains two or more white keys it 
is possible to place the thumb on any oneof them. The 
practice of inversions of the all-white key arpeggios 
makes this abundantly clear. And yet even here it 
may be insisted that the 4-2-1 fingering, when at all 
feasible, is usually the most comfortable and fluent 
and should be used unless there are rhythmic or posi- 
tional indications to the contrary. 


Pupils frequently complain that they do not have 
time to get around to practicing ''All' the arpeggios. 
This explanation must be disallowed. In the first place, 
it is not necessary to practice them all. A student can 
keep ‘himself in fine trim on these exercises by prac- 
ticing each day one representative of the various group- 
ings. These groupings are as follows: (Note: enhar- 
monic equivalents not given.) 
ALL WHITE KEYS 

C major, D minor, E minor, 

F major, G major, A minor 
ONE BLACK KEY 

C minor, D major, E major, 


SPECIAL CASES 


B-flat major, 


F minor, G minor, A major B minor 
TWO BLACK KEYS 
D-flat major, E-flat major, B major, 


F-sharp minor, G-sharp mi- B-flat minor 

nor, A-flat major, C-sharp 

minor 
THREE BLACK KEYS 

F-sharp major, E-flat minor 

The special cases are such, of course, because 

their placement of the black keys is at variance with 
the others. Because they are unique they should re- 
ceive relatively more attention than the other forms. 


A final indirect, but by no means unimportant be- 
nefit accruing from this system of fingering may be 
mentioned. Students who have worked according to 
this method until suchfinger placement becomes auto- 
matic and comfortable develop a remarkable accuracy 
in the playing of chords. Apparently there is a certain 
mental conditioning as a result of thinking in terms of 
four-note chords in each hand which predisposes the 


player toward a more rapid grasp of all chords as en- 
tities. This is particularly noticeable when chords 
must be grasped rapidly or "pounced upon." 

As previously stated, both pupil and teacher are 
urged to try these principles atsome length before 
deciding that they are untenable. Pupils with large 
flexible hands will adopt them most readily and with 
greatest benefit. Pupils with small compact hands will 
find them exasperating and unrewarding at first but if 
they persist they will surely be rewarded with better 
inter-finger spans and more secure four- and five-note 
chords, particularly in the left hand. And for both, the 
old familiar arpeggios will begin to glitter with a new 
brilliance. 

Wilton Mason 


The University of North Carolina 


FURIANT 


...The Furiant is a Czech dance form--having 
spent some time in service in that country I was pri- 
vileged to see it performedmany times. Harvard Dic- 
tionary says: "a rapid and fiery Bohemian dance, in 
3/4 time, with frequently shifting accents" and Arthur 
Jacobs in his excellent, concise A New Dictionary of 
Music (Penguin Reference Books) says substantially 
the same as Harvard, but adds "the word is not con- 
nected with fury." Dvorak wrote a number of these, 
but not always in the changing rhythm, and of course 
Smetana's Polka and Furiant from the "Bartered 
Bride" are often played on orchestral programs. Ju- 
dith Dvorkin's piece is an excellent example of this 
dance music (doesn't she write interesting teaching 
material?). Ido hope you will not think me "small" 
in pointing this out, but do feel this point should be 
cleared up. 

George Kelver 
Aurora, New York 
Thank you, George; our apologies, Judith Dvorkin! 
--Ed. 


ANDANTE IN B-FLAT WITH VARIATIONS 
- J. HAYDN 


The man with whom I did most of my piano study 
had a copy of this he had taken out of a volume of 
pieces in order to bind together his repertoire. Hedid 
not remember where he had gotten it or what the vol- 
ume was. 

I finally had a copy made and played it myself. He 
had played it in public recitals a goodmany years ago. 

Finally, I decided to try to trace its publisher to 
see if it might not be made available again. I searched 
the Library of Congress files and volumes of Haydn's 
works. I wrote to the Haydn Society, then in Boston, 
and received a negative reply from them saying their 
editors, including Dr. Geiringer, did not know of it. 
I had copied out the theme for them when I wrote. 
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Finally, by means of the plate numbers and the 
publishers' initials and some other evidence, such as 
the piece on the next page (on back of the last page of 
the Haydn) and the excellent knowledge of publishers' 
catalogues of a librarian in the District of Columbia 
library I got a clue to the publisher. 


I wrote to England and received a polite letter 
acknowledging that they had indeed published this work, 
but that it was out of stock and that I should deal with 
their agents in New York. Needless to say the agent 
could not help me. 


Finally over three years later I wrote again to ask 
if they might be persuaded to loan or rent the plates, 
or to ask if they might consider reprinting if they had 
some guarantee or something. Then they said they 
were about to reprint the variations--and sure enough 
they did. 


Then it occurred to meit might not be genuine and 
I awaited van Hoboken's Joseph Haydn Werkverzeich- 
nis then being announced with much interest. And 
when it came out, there were my variations. 

I should have pointed out that I had not been able 
to find them in such lists as the Friskin-Freundlich 
book or biographies of Haydn with lists of his works, 
etc. 





Since then I have bought many copies and given 
them away in the effort to scatter enough around that 
it will not so easily become lost again. I also donated 
copies to the District of Columbia Library and the Li- 
brary of Congress Music Division. 


The reissue of this music was just about three 
years ago, and it occurs to me asI write that you may 
already have come across them and may even have 
mentioned them in the PQ. In any case, this is the 
story and I liketo think I was responsible for the pres- 
ent availability of this really charming piece. Maybe 
I didn't actually persuade the publisher to reprint it, 
but maybe I did serve to remind them of it. 


I am sending you a copy herewith--the publisher is 
Joseph Williams of London. Their representative in 
this country is Mills Music, Inc. This is a real gem. 
Don't you agree? 


Robert S. Taylor 


Bethesda, Maryland 
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THE METHODS OF A MASTER (cont'd from p. 18) 








The teacher will have had a marvelous time exercising 
his own mind andingenuity in developing another's mu- 
sical awareness. 

It is never too late in a teaching career to take up 
something new. And old habits are good for only one 
thing: they give great joy and satisfaction each time 
they are broken and overcome. Try the Mikrokosmos, 
Be daring! 


(Excerpts used with permission of 
Boosey and Hawkes, Inc.) 











RULES AND MAXIMS (Cont'd from page 21) 





The laws of morality are also the laws of art. 

You are certain to rise through industry and per- 
severance. 

From a pound of iron, that costs only a few pence, 
many thousand watch-springs, the value of which runs 
into the hundreds of thousands, may be made. Faith- 
fully use the pound heaven has entrusted to you. 

Without enthusiasm you willnever accomplish any- 
thing correctly in art. 

Art is not a means of amassing wealth. Become a 
continually greater artist; the rest will happen of itself. 

Your mind will only become clear when form has 
become clear to you. 

Some one has said that a perfect musician should 
be able to imagine a complicated orchestral work, 
which he listens to for the first time, in the written 
score before him. This is the most complete musi- 
cianship that can be supposed possible. 

Study is unending. 


From MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. Essay and Criticisms 
by Robert Schumann; trans. ed. and annotated by Fanny 
Raymond Ritter. William Reeves, London. 














Piano Recordings 


April, May, 1960 


Excellent reviews of the following recordings are 


given in The American Record Guide, 


Reviews are 


indexed in the Music Library Association's Notes. 


J.S. BACH: Partitas Nos. 1 inB flat, 2 in 
C minor, and 3 in E minor; Helmut 
Walcha (harpsichord). Electrola E-80- 


445, $5.98. 
Kirkpatrick....0+0. D.G.G. Archive ARC-3129/31 
(No. 2) 
DE 6s ok ccc icensed RCA Victor LM-2194 


BARTOK: Concerto No. 2 for Piano and 
Orchestra (1931); Concerto No. 3 for 
Piano and Orchestra (1945); Gyérgy 
Sandor (piano); Pro Musica Orchestra 
of Vienna conducted by Michael Gielen. 
Stereo Vox ST-PL-D 511490, $5.98. 


BARTOK: Suite, Op. 14; 15 Hungarian 
Peasant Songs; Microcosmos, Book VI; 
Irén Marik (piano). Draco 1331, $4.98. 
(Available only by mail, at $4.98 post- 
paid, from Draco Records, Inc., P. O. 
Box 214, Amherst, Virginia.) 


BRAHMS: Piano Quartet No. 3 in C 
minor, Op. 60; The Festival Quartet 
(Szymon Goldberg, William 
Primrose, viola; Nikolai Graudan, cello; 
Victor Babin, piano). RCA Victor LM- 


2330, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2330, $5.98. 
Aller, Hollywood Quartet... ...Capitol PCR-8346 
Hess, Szigeti, Katims, Tortelier. Columbia ML-4712 
Demus, Barylli Quartet . Westminster XWN-18774 


violin; 


CHOPIN: 14 Waltzes; Moura Lympany 
(piano). Capitol Stereo SG-7169, $5.98. 
The Same; Witold Malcuzynski (piano). 


Angel Stereo S-35726, $5.98. 
Hesse-Bukowska............Westminster ©14071 


HANDEL: Concerto for No. 1 in G minor 
Harpsichord and Orchestra, Op. 4; Suite 
No. 7 inG minor; Air and Variations in 
B flat; Sylvia Marlowe (harpsichord), 
conducting a baroque chamber orchestra 
(in Concerto). Decca Stereo DL- 
710020, $5.98. 


(Suite No. 7) 


Wolfe...........Expériences Anonymes EA-0038 
UE x co Oa bcc tae ween eee Bach Guild ©5021 
RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 


2 in C minor, Op. 18; Rhapsody on a 
Theme by Paganini, Op. 43; Raymond 
Lewenthal (piano) with the Vienna 
State Opera Orchestra conducted by 


Maurice Abravanel. Westminster XWN- 


18884, $4.98. 
Rubinstein, Reiner, Chicago...RCA Vic. LM-6039 


RAVEL: Gaspard de la Nuit; Le Tombeau 


de Couperin; Charles Rosen (piano); 
Epic LC-3589, $4.98. 
Ys. bs nbs cud ws Rae ee Angel 3541-5s 
COMMUNES. 6.56 oc ces seuss Columbia ML-4518/20 
SCHUMANN: Carnaval, Op. 9; Fan- 


tastestticke, Op. 12; Ania Dorfmann 


(piano). RCA Victor Stereo LSC-2207, 
$5.98. 
(Carnaval) 
Rachmaninoff. ....Cam. 396 
oS eee ...Vox 11160 
(Fantasiestticke) 
pee .....Decca 9981 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Concerto No. 1 in B 
flat minor; Sviatoslav Richter (piano); 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
ducted by Karel Ancerl. 
PLP-120, $1.98. 


con- 
Parliament 


Miscellany 


J. S. BACH: Concerto No. 5 in F Minor 
for Clavier and Strings; HANDEL: 
Concerto Grosso No. 12 in B minor, Op. 6; 
MOZART: Adagio and Fugue in C 

546; 


minor, K. Maria Teresa Garatti 


(piano, in the Bach); I Musici. 
LC-3644, $4.98. 
(Bach) 


E. Fischer (piano) 
Foss (piano) 


Epic 


Decca DL-9601 


Heiller (harpsichord).......... Bach Guild BG-588 
Wood (harpsichord).............. Forum F-70005 
(Handel) 

i PRP eee ETO eT TT eT London A-4311 
i. | REPO Pree ren Ore Te Vox 10043 
(Mozart) 

ee PEEP CRECE COTE CTT TCO 
CHOPIN: The Four Ballades; Artur 


Rubinstein (piano). RCA Victor LM- 
2370, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2370, $5.98. 
CHOPIN: The Four Scherzi; Artur Rubin- 
stein (piano); RCA Victor LM-2368, 
$4.98, or Stereo LSC-2368, $5.98. 


GRIEG: Piano Concerto in A minor, Op. 
16; SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto in 
A minor, Op. 54; Solomon (piano); 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Herbert Menges. Capitol-EMI Stereo 
SG-7191, $5.98. 


LISZT: Mephisto Waliz; Etude de Concert 
in F minor; Sonetto del Petrarca No. 104; 
Sonetto del Petrarea No. 123; Caprice in 
A minor after Paganini; Valse Oubliée; 
Transcendental Etude in F minor; Etude 
in D flat (Un Sospiro); Sylvia Zaremba 
(piano). Realistic Stereo RSLP-93L101, 
$5.95. 

RAVEL: Sonatine; Jeux D’Eau; Gaspard 
de la Nuit; DEBUSSY: Feux D’ Artifice; 
Sylvia Zaremba (piano). Realistic 
Stereo RSLP-93L102, $5.95. 


SCHUMANN: Kindersrenen, Op. 15; 
DEBUSSY: Children’s Corner Suite; 
KABALEVSKY: Children’s Pieces (Lit- 
tle Rondo; A Short Story, Op. 27; Toc- 
catina, Op. 27; Dance on the Lawn, Op. 
27; The Clown, Op. 39; A Little Joke 
(Scherzino), Op. 27); Sonatina in C, 
Op. 13, No. 1; Yakov Zak (piano, in 
Debussy and Schumann); Dmitri Ka- 
balevsky (piano, in Kabalevsky). Moni- 
tor MC-2039, $4.98. 


(Schumann) 


Gieseking. . Angel 35321 
Novaes...... mores Vox 11160 
Horowitz... ... RCA Victor LVT-1032 
(Debussy) 

Gieseking........ Angel 35067 
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BOOKS 


April, May, June, 1960 


ALEXANDER, LLOYD. My love affair with music. 
Decorations by Vasiliu. 274p. illus. 60-8249 New York 
Crowell 3.95 

A very human story of the author’s lifelong devotion to 

music, as listener and amateur player. Lloyd Alexander is a 

writer by profession. 
BACON, ERNST. Words on music. 183p. 60-10107 
Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse Univ Press 4.00 

Informal commentary on what goes on behind the scenes in 


respect to performance of music, music criticism, music 
composition, and music education in the United States. 


BAGAR, ROBERT C. The complete guide to orches- 
tral music. [The concert companion] By Robert Bagar 
and Louis Biancolli. With an introd. by Deems Taylor. 
xi, 868p. biblio New York, Grosset & Dunlap 4.95 


BENADE, ARTHUR H. Horns, strings & harmony. 
271p. illus. biblio. 60-10663 Garden City, N. Y. Dou- 
bleday & Co pap., 95 cents 


BERKOWITZ, SOL. A new approach to sight singing 
[by] Sol Berkowitz, Gabriel Frontrier [and] Leo Kraft 
330p. M60-1029 New York, Norton 4.95 

Offers musical material snecifically comnosed for the study 

of sieht singing. D‘vided into five sections: melodies, sets 


of variations, duvets, accompanied melodies and studies in 
vocal improvisation. 


BOCKMON, GUY ALAN. Scored for listening; a guide 
to music [by] Guy Bockmon [and] William J. Starr. 
xvii, 253p. biblio. music. "Line scores for listening, "' 
with annotations. 59-9799 New York, Harcourt, Brace 
pap., 2.50 


Lucid explanations and musical examples of the basic 
elements and styles of music. Features a lengthy section of 
line scores to be followed while listening. 


BRUNN, HARRY O. The story of the Original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band. xx, 268p. illus. 60-8285 Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State Univ Press 5.00 

A history of dixieland jazz, as differentiated from ragtime, 

progressive, or symphonic jazz, and of the five members of 

the band that introduced it. 
CERULLI, DOM. The jazz word [by] Dom Cerulli, 
Burt Korall [and] Mort Nasatir. 240p. illus. (Ballan- 
tine Books, F363K) New York, Ballantine Books pap., 
. 50 


Articles on jazz personalities and themes, including one on 
narcotics and jazz. 


CHASE, GILBERT. The music of Spain. 2d rev. ed. 
383p. illus., diagrs. New York, Dover Publications 
pap., 1.85 

Minor corrections have been made and a supplementary 


chapter reviewing the main developments since 1941 has 
been added. 


FRACHT, JACK ALBERT. You, too, can sing; voice: 
its techniques and improvement, by J. Albert Fracht 
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and Emmett Robinson. 159p. (bibl.) illus. 60-2056 
New York Chemical Pub Co 4.50 


A simplified explanation of the principles and mechanics 

of voice production. Explains and offers exercises to help 

in proper relaxation, breathing, and articulation. 
HANSON, HOWARD [Harold]. Harmonic materials of 
modern music; resources of the tempered scale. xv, 
381p. illus. 58-8138 New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts 7.75; text ed., 6.00 

A text, primarily for composers, that attempts to analyze all 

the harmonic and melodic possibilities of the twelve-tone 

scale. The author is the Director of the Eastman School of 


Music, University of Rochester, and a well-known modern 
composer. 


HARMAN, ALEC. Late Renaissance and baroque mu- 
sic (c. 1525-c. 1750) by Alec Harman and Anthony 
Milner, ix, 330p. biblio. and discog. illus. , facsims., 
music. 60-1735 Fair Lawn, N. J. Essential Books 
[dist. New York, Oxford] 7.00 
Traces the growth and development of music from the 
French chanson and the Italian madrigal to the German in- 
strumental music of the late baroque period. 
HELL, HENRI. Francis Poulenc. Translated from 
the French and introduced by Edward Lockspeiser. 
xx, 118p. illus., ports., music. 59-11658 New York, 
Grove Press’ 5.00 


An admiring biography of the popular contemporary com- 
poser by one France’s best-known music critics. All of 
Poulenc’s work is analyzed, not only the operas and 
ballets, but the chamber music, choral music, and piano 
pieces. 
HOPE-WALLACE, PHILIP. A picture history of opera, 
by Philip Hope-Wallace, in collaboration with Raymond 
Mander & Joe Mitchenson. 160p. illus. (Hulton's pic- 
ture histories) 60-1877 New York, Macmillan 7.00 
Over 350 illustrations and a narrative reviewing opera history 


from the days of Handel through the present. The material 
is of particular interest for the British reader. 


HUGHES, GERVASE. The music of Arthur Sullivan. 
vii, 180p. illus. 60-2038 New York, St Martin's Press 
7.00 


A detailed analysis of rhythm and word-setting; harmony, 

counterpoint, vocal writing, orchestration, and meledy in 

the music of the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. 
JONES, ARCHIE NEFF, ed. Music education in ac- 
tion: basic principles and practical methods. xx, 523p. 
bibls. illus. 60-9622 Boston, Allyn and Bacon 7.25 


Nearly 150 essays on philosophical and practical aspects of 
music education. Problems encountered in elementary anc 
secondary schools, the training of vocal and instrumental 
groups, problems of instruction, administrative and super- 
visory problems and questions concerning materials ana 
equipment are covered. 


LAWLESS, RAY McKINLEY. Folksingers and folk- 
songs in America: a handbook of biography, bibliogra- 
phy, and discography. Illus. from paintings by Thomas 
Hart Benton and others, and from designs in Steuben 
glass. xviii, 662p. plates, ports. 60-5451 New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce (Continued on Page 30) 











Book Review 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PERFORMANCE OF 
BACH by Rosalyn Tureck, a progressive anthology of 
keyboard music with introductory essays. In three 
books; Oxford University Press, 1960. Book I - 23p. 
$2.50; Book II - 24p. $2.50; Book III - 39p. $3.00 


Reviewed by IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


erg TURECK's New York debut was a memo- 
rable event. Her teacher, Olga Samaroff, was at 
that time queen of the day amnng piano pedagogues, a 
person of irrepressible energy whose galaxy of pian- 
istic stars shone wherever one looked--or listened. 
Among Tureck's colleagues were William Kapell, Eu- 
gene List, Joseph Battista, Isabelle Yalkovsky, Judith 
Sidorsky and, later, Claudette Sorel and Vincent Per- 
sichetti (among others). Kapell was on his way to 
greatness when premature death intervened. The others 
such as List and Battista, went on to honorable, con- 
ventional careers or fell by the wayside. Of them all, 
Tureck emerged as an artist of genuine stature, the 
foremost living pianistic interpreter of the keyboard 
music of Bach. But, interestingly enough, the debut 
was not all-Bach although, if memory rightly serves, 
that master was represented by hisSonata in Dminor. 
A stunning performance of the Brahms-Handel Varia- 
tions capped the program which also included several 
Chopin Etudes (I remember especially the Etude in F 
major from Opus 10) and revealed a complete pianistic 
equipment wedded to a musical gift of major propor- 
tions. The critics were not kind. It took Tureckyears 
to win them by the strength of her gifts and the per- 
sistence with which she continued to grow and develop 
along the very special lines which she conceived to be 
her musical destiny. For the strength of Tureck's 
ideas constitutes the glory and, on occasion, the most 
exasperating aspect of her art (as it did for Schnabel). 
One is either completely convinced by her Bach inter- 
pretations or else totally unconvinced, to putit mildly, 
There is never ahalf-way mark. But one always asks, 
"What is the reasoning behind such andsuch a musical 
decision?" for Tureckis a purposeful, thoughtful artist 
and ifis for this reason that the three books entitled 
An Introduction to the Performance of Bach areof in- 
terest to us. For the firsttime she has come into print 
with a pedagogical work that attempts to convey some 
of her basic attitudes and specific ideas on essential 
elements in Bach performance. 


How varied have been the musical visions of Bach 
presented to us by serious musicians of both past and 
present! Remember the Beethovenian Bach of Czer- 
ny's historically important though now obsolete edition. 
(Why, oh why, does Schirmer continue to circulate this 





Rosalyn Tureck 


monstrosity?) This was the Bach of the "sturm und 
drang" dynamics of Ludwig the Great, master of the 
sforzando, crescendo, diminuendo, double forte and 
pianissimo, all plastered (by his conscientious disciple 
Czerny) onto a baroque text of questionable accuracy 
(the very tradition of whose execution had been com- 
pletely lost). To Forkel (and later, Wagner) Bach was 
the great national figure, "herald of a German nation 
to come." To the arch-romantic Schumann, Bach gave 
us "fugues that are character pieces..., someof them 
truly poetic creations, each of which demands its in- 
dividual expression, its individual light and shade." 
For Schumann also "... the thoughtful combinations, 
the poetry andhumorof modern music originate chiefly 
in Bach."" For E.T. A. Hoffmann, the Goldberg Varia- 
tions could be incorporated into a romantic tale cen- 
tered about the ''musical trials and tribulations" of the 
half-crazy Kapellmeister Johannes Kreisler, one of 
his most beloved creations. On the other hand, Anton 
Rubinstein, lecturing in the great hall of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Conservatory at the end of the nineteenth 
century could counsel thus: "The first prelude.... 
must, according to my view, be played ina loud dry, 
uniform sonority without any nuance from beginning to 
end''(!). To him apparently Bach was "der alte Bach" 
and sohe marvelled at the French Suites: 'There isso 
much cheer and good humor in them that one is down- 
right astonished how merry the old boy could be." 
But he also voiced the opinion of generations before 
and after him when he said, 'Learn Bach, steep your- 
self inhim! He will be your best and most solid guide. 
When you are weary of the romantic, dramatic or 
lyric genres, as often happens with me, turn to Bach. 
He will refresh you, just as when, on some steaming 
summer's day, exhausted by the heat, you enter some 
gothic cathedral where peace and quiet reign, all pas- 
sions are stilled and you are exalted by a mysterious 
Something both mighty and peaceful. "' 
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Remember the Harold Samuel who came to New 
York for six Bach recitals in one week? How well he 
conveyed the goodspirits and down-to-earth quality of 
the Leipzig master! How irresistible were the Bour- 


ées and Gigues under his fingers, how human andcom- 
municable every note he touched. The earnestness and 
concentration of James Friskin's Bach must also be 
mentioned. He it was who first performed the Gold- 
berg Variations on the piano in this country and who 
first gave recitals dedicated to complete performances 
of each book of the "Forty-eight". The "transcribed" 
Bach of Liszt, Busoni and Tausig has long since gone 
out of fashion and, for a while, in its place (due to the 
great researches of past years) we had the musicologi- 
cal Bach seeking to cross and dot every t andi of the 
baroque text. We still have the romantic, purely pi- 
anistic Bach of, let us say, a Gilels (as witness his G 
major French Suite at Carnegie Hall this season). But 
every serious pianist concerned with making his way 
through the maze of problems that exists has been un- 
able to reckon without the deep and lasting impression 
of Wanda Landowska whose researches and a lifelong 
devotion to Bach-of-the-harpsichord sharply altered 
modern conceptions of his keyboard music. 


Where does Tureck stand in this stream? What 
does she contribute by this new publication? 


The three books offer the following: BookI is a 
collection of eight short pieces from the notebooks for 
Wilhelm Friedemann and Anna Magdalena. Book II 
contains excursions into contrapuntal thinking and 
phrasing through an exploration of the C major Inven- 
tion, Fantasia in G minor (in three parts) and a Prel- 
ude and Fugue in A minor (in four parts, not from the 
"Forty-eight"). Book III includes a Suite in F minor, 
one in A major and the Aria and Ten Variations in the 
Italian Style. The same short preface starts each 
book. Then follows Tureck's discussion on Fingering, 
Phrasing, Dynamics, Touch, the Function and Use of 
the Pedals, Ornamentation, Harpsichord, Clavichord 
and Piano, Bach's Attitude to Music and Instruments 
- and Ours, Manuscripts and Editions, Repeated Sec- 
tions etc. Books II and III elaborate on these matters. 
Book III contains a literal repetition of some material 
from Book II (Table of Ornaments for Friedemann and 
a section on Practical Uses of the Sustaining Pedal), a 
procedure that seems uncalled for, in view of the $3 
price for this book. In addition to the above textual 
material, each piece has a discussion of specific and 
general problems as they arise, sometimes running to 
over a full page of accompanying text. Tureck has also 
illustrated both the score and the printed material by 
recording all the pieces for E.M.I. (His Master's 
Voice-ALP 1747), which recording is not available to 
the reviewer at the moment but which (as in the case 
of the Kirkpatrick Scarlatti records) must be consid- 
ered a sine qua non for a just evaluation of her ideas. 
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Tureck enhances the interest of her books by 
choosing many pieces off the beaten track and by her 
unhackneyed discussion of the problems involved. The 
discussion is most useful to the teacher or advanced 
student seeking clarification. The tone is not musi- 
cological (since her conclusions are complete undocu- 
mented) but rather are they utilitarian and practical 
in the same manner as Tovey's much used prefatory 
material to his edition of the "Forty-eight" (excluding 
the analyses). 


Some summary observations may be made. Tur- 
eck stresses the many possibilities of achieving a 
"valid, living and communicative performance" which 
must be built upon "information, experience and in- 
sight."" The interpretation must be founded on "deep 
structural principles" (a concept whichis not adequately 
developed) "which grow out of the music itself and the 
performing practices of musicians of Bach's time." 
Although acknowledging the debt of the performing mu- 
sician to the musicologist and the necessity of incor- 
porating the findings of the musicologist into the cor- 
pus of his intellectual equipment, it is quite another 
matter, she says, to fuse this knowledge into an ar- 
tistic product in actual performance. Do not confuse 
historical with musical goals. "Each has its place and 
value.'"' And so she makes a strong plea against the 
"purists" who would perform Bach only on harpsichord, 
clavichord or organ, basing her plea primarily on the 
fact that musicians in Bach's day were not so instru- 
ment-conscious as we of today, that our larger halls 
demand the more sonorous piano and that "the piano's 
varied capacities for singing tone, brilliance, and 
control over richness and dryness of tone, plus the 
endless variety of touch, present a tremendous oppor- 
tunity for the success of the piano for Bach's keyboard 
music. Fitting style will emerge with scholarship, 
musicality and wider understanding of this instru- 
ment." 


"Phrasing" is a constant source of preoccupation 
with her, not only the longer "breathing periods" but 
the "inner phrasings" within the long phrase. Tureck 
is here concerned with what we normally consider the 
articulation of the phrase, which notes to slur, which 
to detach etc. She is very careful to caution against 
distorting the execution of her small slurrings, yet I 
feel we are in for a rash of unnatural phrasing from 
younger, less experienced students using these books. 
Although Tureck constantly stresses "structural prin- 
ciples" upon which her phrasings are based, she does 
not go intoa precise study of how certain phrase arti- 
culations relate to certain types of sequential melodic 
construction and how certain tones are highlighted for 
harmonic and/or rhythmic considerations. (She prom- 
ises this in a later, more exhaustive book.) In fact, 
her choice of one "inner phrasing" in the two-part In- 
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since the inner phrasing should reveal the sequential 
development of the motive. 


Dynamics must be based on the "harmonic struc- 
ture" and the "contrapuntal structure."" Crescendo 
and diminuendo, although used, are subordinate to the 
concept of terrace dynamics. Clear and unmistakable 
distinctions in tone quantity are constantly stressed. 
Neither the many types of non-legato nor the use of 
the damper pedal (which she unfortunately refers to as 
the sustaining pedal) to aid legato or color the tone, 
or the use of the una corda pedal to alter timbre, are 
neglected. 


Ornamentation is approached simply, without any 
attempt to get into a mass of conflicting details. Its 
indispensability in Bach's music and its function to 
intensify the expressiveness and character of the mu- 
sic are stressed, as is the rhythmic quality of good 
ornamentation. In general, Tureck makes it clear in 
her discussion of keyboard instruments that, although 
the performer must draw upon a knowledge of clavi- 
chord and harpsichord, the piano should not attempt to 
imitate either but should be used to illuminate the 
problems of the music in its own terms. One interest- 
ing aspect of her awareness of the possibility of mul- 
tiple solutions is her inclusionof alternative phrasings 
(sometimes as many as three to a single motive or 
theme), a procedure that should lead to further think- 
ing on the part of an alert student. 


The main bogy to guard against in the use of these 
books is any tendency to exaggerate her indications. 
Music is notoriously incapable of being chained to the 
printed page and the presence of a dot above a note or 
a two-note slur is temptation enough to the inexperi- 
enced to be literal and unmusical. But Tureck warns 
against this again and again and her accompanying 
records shouldhelp project her ideas more adequately. 
She is an articulate person and we hope that these 
books are to be followed by a more comprehensive 
treatment of all the problems touched upon herein. 








RIGBY, F. F. Playing the Recorders. St Martin's 
Press, 1960, 84p. $3 


Reviewed bv 
WILTON MASON 
Ihe University of North Carolina 

Eine serviceable little book is designed as a practi- 

cal aid tothe attainment of areasonable mastery in 
playing the various types of recorders. The author 
brings to his work not only a clear explanatory style 
but also a catholicity of taste and experience unusual 
in musical authors. In addition to his work on the re- 
corders he has written books on change-ringing, prob- 
lems of personal relationships, and discussions of 
marriage. 

In a foreword to Playing the Recorders Anthony 
Baines speaks of it as "something quite new: a really 
suitable book for the unattended beginner, giving a full 
and up-to-date account of recorder technique."" The 
phrase "up-to-date" here is rather an important one 
since this instrument has gone through numerous his- 
torical ups and downs and not all of the socalled re- 
corders being offered for sale to the public today are 
"authentic" instruments and consequently cannot be 
played correctly. It was in 1905 that Arnold Dolmetsch 
began his researches into old music and instruments 
and ultimately succeeded in making recorders pat- 
terned on the old models but tuned to the concert pitch 
of the twentieth century. Many copies of the Dolmetsch 
instruments have been produced but unfortunately many 
of these merely looklike recorders anddo not possess 
the authentic recorder fingering. 


Mr. Rigby quickly disposes of such poor imitations 
and turns his attention to the five true recorder types: 
the sopranino, descant, treble, tenor, and bass, as 
they are known in their English terminology. These 
are described, along with practical notes for their 
care and preservation. Then, assuming that the read- 
er has some knowledge of the fundamentals of music, 
the author moves on into a clearly illustrated discus- 
sion of the fingering principles for the descant and 
tenor instruments. By means of musical examples 
inserted directly into the body of the text the reader- 
player is encouraged to move into the realm of his 
own musical experience. The melodies chosen are 
simple enough to prove playable after moderate prac- 
tice and musically good enough to hold the interest 
after they are learned. 


Gradually the student is introduced to more ad- 
vanced principles such as overblowing, partial cover- 
age of holes, artistic intonation, etc. The advantages 
of alternate fingerings are discussed, with examples 
to illustrate how various musical contexts may influ- 
ence the choice of fingering. There is a complete sur- 
vey of the two sets of fingerings which, once learned, 
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make available the entire range of the five recorder 
types. 

A brief chapter on ornamentation provides written- 
out versions of the most usual baroque decorations 
and graces. Most of these are given acceptable equi- 
valents with the exception of the Schneller, or short 
trill which is incorrectly identified on page 65 as a 
mordent. 


The section on Consort Playing is a sort of "come- 
on-in, the water's-fine" invitation to the delights of 
ensemble performance. Again some carefully chosen 
examples provide a splendid point of departure for the 
beginning chamber-music player. 


Finally there is alisting of some of the best works 
available for solo recorders and for recorders incom- 
bination with otherinstruments and voice. All of these 
are English publications but are readily available in 
this country. The listing is of especial interest in that 
it contains entries not only for the baroque period, but 
also of numerous modern composers who have been 
attracted by the possibilities of the recorder. 


This is a valuable little book, one whose conscien- 
tious use wouldcertainly put the ambitious player well 
along the road to advancement. It is obviously designed 
to be immediately practical to the student, and it is 
perhaps unfair to wish that some of its sections, such 
as the historical survey, had been extended to give a 
more comprehensive picture. More extensive quota- 
tions from various baroque authors would have given 
a clearer picture of intentions insome of the questions 
of ornamentation. Finally, one could wish that this 
little book, like some others onthe same subject which 
have appeared recently, had included a bibliography 
which would lead the interested reader and student on 
to further researches of his own. 


However, we can be thankful for its succinctness 
and for its occasional discursiveness, ever a charac- 
teristic of English musical treatises. In the midst of 
a chapter on the descant recorder Mr. Rigby pauses 
delightfully to informthe student how tomake a home- 
made mute in order to avoid bothering others while 
practising. Homely didacticisms abound. The stud- 
ent is enjoined to slow practice, to absolute correct- 
ness, and to diligent daily practice. And who can take 
exception to such advice? 

BOOKS (Continued from page 26) 
Biographical sketches of outstanding performers of ballads 


and folksongs (alphabetically listed), discussions of folk- 
music instruments, folklore societies and folk festivals, 








extensive material on collections of ballads and folksongs 
and ex‘ensive listings of folksongs and of long-playing 
records of individual singers and groups. 


MUSIC INDEX (The), 1958 Annual cumulation. 577p. 
57-23924 Detroit 1, Information Service, 10 W. War- 
ren 48.50 


Two minor revisions in format have made possible the 
addition of many more entries per page. 
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MORLEY, THOMAS, comp. The first book of consort 
lessons. Collected by Thomas Morley, 1599 & 1611. 
Reconstructed and edited with an introduction and cri- 
tical notes by Sydney Beck. Foreword by Carleton 
Sprague Smith. xix, score (194p.) front., facsims. 
(Edition Peters; New York Public Library Music pub- 
lications) M 59-1020 New York, Published for the New 
York Public Library by C. F. Peters Corp. 35.00; 
pap., 25.00 


A collection of 25 pieces for the treble lute, the pandora, 
the cittern, the base-violl, the flute and the treble violl. 


WAGNER, RICHARD. The ring of the Nibelung. Tr. 
[from the German] and with a foreword, by Stewart 
Robb. Introduction by Edward Downes. Illus. by Jim 
McMullan. xlii, 340p. illus. 60-9686 New York, E. 
P. Dutton 4.50; pap., 1.95 





MUSIC REVIEWS (Continued from page 2) 
music has any eternal principles at all, it is up to us 
as teachers to use as teaching material only those 
pieces which exemplify well the point of view of the 
composer--and the composer must have a point of view 
or his music is valueless in teaching. 





Those of us who are older and more experienced 


can without fear indulge ourselves in the enjoyment of 
music that is largely pastiche, and whose charm lies 
primarily in the skillful use of various disparate tech- 
niques. But the foundations of music must first be very 
strong in order to avoid later confusion. In teaching 
English, for example, it would be folly to start a child 
off on modern poetry before it had learned thoroughly 
the rules and practices of English grammar that con- 
temporary poets, indeed, poets of all eras, deliber- 
ately, and for artistic reasons, alter. 


Alfred J. Swan's Sonata K. 556 is a case in point. 
The composer says that the piece was prompted by an 
all-Scarlatti concert given by Ralph Kirkpatrick. "At 
that time there were 555 sonatas of the master in Kirk- 
patrick's catalogue. The K. 556 is meant as a tribute 
to the beloved composer and his inspired interpreter 
and biographer.'"' The sentiment is admirable, but 
what about the music? What kind of a tribute is imi- 
tation? Is Mr. Swan saying that what Scarlatti did he 
wants to do, too? Why should he, since the idiom and 
instrument Scarlatti used were of his time, and were 
the expression of a man of his time? Scarlatti knew 
the eighteenth century better than any of us, and the 
wonderful devices, delights and surprises of his mu- 
sic are meaningful only on terms of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. A startling chord or modulation in Scarlatti 
sounds entirely different when the same chord or mo- 
dulation occurs in Schumann, for example. If one 
wishes really to pay tribute to a great composer of the 
past, one should ask himself, "What are the musical 
and expressive principles this composer stands for?" 
One should not simply take the outward signs of run- 
ning sixteenth notes and formalized repeat signs. 
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Scarlatti stands for, among other things, clarity, 
drama and invention. Mr. Swan's piece has a certain 
external clarity which is almost unavoidable if one 
imitates eighteenth century structure and tonality. 
But it has no drama or invention because Mr. Swan is 
not expressing himself (being neither Scarlatti nor 
eighteenth century). When one imitates, but does not 
express whatever musical personality one may pos- 
sess, the result is hollow. 


Fortunately, we have a few "'on the other hands." 
Finlayson's "Sketches for Piano" is one of them. This 
is a set of pieces for the very earliest grade. The 
pieces are very short, and they are beautifully consis- 
tent. Nothing extraneous intrudes. Each piece has a 
teaching point to make, which is always a good safe 
way to begin, but whereas so many collections that 
start out to do the same thing give in to vulgar temp- 
tation, Mr. Finlayson's stays pure. One doesn't talk 
much about purity these days, but if we are to develop 
good ears, as well as good techniques, we should. 
This composer seems aware of the problem. 


Elizabeth Rogers also seems to know what she's 
doing. In her "Surprises'’ Miss Rogers has made a 
point: in a diatonic piece, any chromaticism is a sur- 
prise. By extension, the principle of drama in music 
can be understood to depend in part on stylistic chan- 
ges within a basically consistent idiom. Beginning 
students in harmony are always trying to put in rich 
and exotic chords that have no business being there. 
They like them, and the jolt they supply has no power 
to shock them because the consequences of inconse- 
quence (in the literal meaning of the word) have not yet 
been made clear to them. Think of the pleasant sur- 
prise that comes with the E-flat at the end of the 23rd 
Prelude of Chopin! Within a given level of complexity 
anything more complex grabs all the attention, and 
either makes a great dramatic point, or leaves the 
sensitive listener extremely uncomfortable. 


Of course, consistency is a virtue, but it alone 
doesn't make a masterpiece. Wesley Wehr's three 
piano pieces from incidental music to ''Timon of 
Athens" are consistent all right, but they suffer from 
a lack of profile. About this problem, little can be 
done: a composer either has it or he hasn't. But at 
least these three pieces are neat and clean, and won't 
get the student into any bad habits. Since taste is in- 
volved here, perhaps no more should be said. Some 
of you may find them delightful. 


One of the practices I referred to earlier in this 
article (practices we all take for granted) has to do 
with form. We all seem to feel that there's nothing so 
satisfying as ABA. Why, simply because things are 
nicely tied up at the end of a piece in ABA form, must 
so many of them be written? Prior to the eighteenth 
century there was a variety of formal organization that 
beginning instrumentalists of the period were exposed 


to, and in the Renaissance ABA was all but unknown. 
The purpose of ABA has to do more with length than 
anything else. It came largely from Baroque opera, in 
which, for the first time, long pieces were written 
that were not just chains of almost independent imita- 
tive sections. The need for a recapitulation comes 
about when, because so much has happened in the 
course of the piece, tonally as well as thematically, 
an imbalance would be felt if it were not there to tie 
things together. In eighteenth century symphonic style 
there are other reasons for a recapitulation. The sub- 
ject is somewhat too long to enter into here, but the 
point is: is it really necessary to repeat eight measures 
of a 27-measure piece? Surely, there must be some- 
thing more interesting for a composer to do than re- 
peat, and something more interesting for a pianist to 
do than play over what he's just finished playing! 
Beethoven advised composers against doing anything 
a copyist could do just as well. It's from a thought 
like this that so many of the interesting little details 
in Beethoven's music come. But Maxwell Eckstein, 
and Samuel Wilson are not convinced. 


Soulima Stravinsky, on the other hand, in his set 
of eleven pieces called "Piano Music for Children" has 
evidently realized that variety really is the spice of 
life, particularly for children who are so easily bored. 
He repeats material, all right, but he changes it just 
enough sothat there is something alittle new to attract 
the child's (and the teacher's) attention. It is from 
music like this that a youngster learns the principles 
of music, and not from academic workings -out of pre- 
conceived patterns. The pieces are not all of equal 
merit, but their concern for the elements discussed 
here puts them well above the majority of their compe- 
titors. Not everyone can be Mozart, but that doesn't 
mean we cannot profit from the presence of the Cle- 
menti's of this world. 


We wish to call your attention to the delightful al- 
bum, "Circus Parade" by Arthur Frackenpohl. This 
album was listed in the Spring issue but came in too 
late for the reviews. Mr. Frackenpohl was one of the 
recipients of the Ford Foundation grants to several 
young composers working withstudents in several high 
schools. "Circus Parade" is one of the first published 
products of this project--a wonderful idea for the Ford 
Foundation to sponsor and we hope there will be many 
more publications as good as this set of pieces. 


The rest of the pieces in the "recommended" list 
for this quarter also deserve your attention, an atten- 
tion that I hope willin some way be based upon the cri- 
teria I have tried to establish in this article. We are 
all planning our summers now, and I hope that some 
composers will have read this magazine, taken to heart 
all we've said this past year, and will plan to work, 
not so much to turn out lots of pretty good pieces, but, 
Deo volente, a few really good ones. 
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Editor’s Note........ 











Later in the summer our subscribers will receive 
a letter asking them to choose ten teaching pieces with 
copyrights from 1952-1957 which they consider to be 
the best examples of music during that period. They 
will also be asked to name one or possibly two compo- 
sers contributing the most and best to the teaching lit- 
erature of this five-year period. 


During the last year some of the outstanding pieces 
which had been previously judged by our board as 
"bests" were reproduced entirely in these pages, and 
in the Spring issue the complete list of "bests" for 
1952-57 was printed. 


During the course of the summer you may have 
time to look over your teaching repertoire and to vi- 
sit your music store to see those titles listed in PQ 
that you had not yet used. 

Your final choices need not be limited to the follow- 
ing, but may be any teaching piece published during 
the above five-year period. 

Ballots will be sent to all subscribers around the 
first of September and we hope you will actively par- 
ticipate in helping us to give special honor to our best 
music for young people. 


BESTS FOR 1952-1957 


(AS SELECTED BY THE PQ BOARD) 


EASY 


Charlotte BEISSERT. Puppet parade. GS 
Louise B. CARROLL. Little Dutch dance. Boston 
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Anthony DONATO. Northern lights. Presser 
The wistful little princess. Presser 

Judith DVORKIN. Follow the leader. Elkan-Vogel 

Dorothy Radde EMERY. Harvest dance. GS 

Walter FINLAYSON. The little march. Boosey 

Elizabeth GEST. Snow bird. J. Fischer 

Robert GRAHAM. The bear and the beehives. E-V 

Elizabeth HELLER. The window washer. Century 

Ernest LUBIN. The willows are waltzing. Century 

George Frederick McKAY. A visit to grandfather's 
farm (Boston); Call of the canyon (Presser); Hi-way 
scene (Ditson); Men at work! (Presser); Navajo Lul— 
laby (Ditson). 

Stephen PARK. Toboggan ride. Mills 

Elizabeth E. ROGERS. A western story (Century); 
Mister Echo (Century); My toy trumpet (Century); 
Ona hobby horse (Presser); Rainonthe roof (Century) 
Square dance (Century); Two winter pieces (Century). 

Stanley E. SAXTON. Popeye's hornpipe. GS 

Everett STEVENS. Shenandoah valley tune (Presser); 
Song from the hills (Ditson); Tunes in folk style (Dit- 
son). 

Scott WATSON. Highland meadow. R. D. Row 


INTERMEDIATE 
Ernst BACON. The hootnanny (four hands). Chappell 
Maple-sugaring. Lawson-Gould 
Marion BAUER. Summertime suite. Leeds 
Martha BECK. Irish fancy. J. Fischer 
Johan FRANCO. At the circus. Presser 
Three piano sketches. : Presser 
John GRAVES. Springtime pieces. Novello 
K. B. Jirak. 12 piano pieces for children. 2vols. AMP 
John Tasker HOWARD. May. Elkan-Vogel 
Dmitri KABALEVSKY. Five sets of variations. Leeds 
George LIST Music for children. AMP 
Margaret LYELL. The whisling sailor. Curwen 
Marjorie T. MacKown. The lake at night. C. Fischer 
Mathilde McKINNEY. Dance tune. C. Fischer 
Willson OSBORNE. Contrasts. Presser 
Puppet dance. Presser 
Vincent PERSICHETTI. Little piano book. E-V 
Parades. Elkan-Vogel 
Serenade No. 8 (4 hands). Elkan-Vogel 
Joseph PROSTAKOFF, ed. Contemporary American 
piano music. Edwin H. Morris 
Elizabeth ROGERS. Highland fling. Summy 
Alec ROWLEY. Andalusian dance. J. Fischer 
Ahmed SAYGUN. Inci's book. Southern 
Lionel SALTER. A grey day. Boosey&Hawkes 
Verdina SHLONSKY. Eleven musical postcards. 
Israeli (Leeds) 
Elie SIEGMEISTER. The children's day. Leeds 
Robert STARER. Bugle, drum and fife. Presser 
Halsey STEVENS. Lyric piece. Presser 
Joseph WAGNER. Four landscapes. Southern 
Scott WATSON. Whirling dancers. R.D. Row 

















pREsSER DES TS ames 


The following selections were among those recommended as the 
*“*BESTS” for the six year period 1952-1958: 


EASY Ingolf Dahl 

Anthony Donato *FIRST MARCH 
NORTHERN LIGHTS Johan Franco 
THE WISTFUL LITTLE PRINCESS AT THE CIRCUS 

George Frederick McKay THREE PIANO SKETCHES 
CALL OF THE CANYON Otto Luening 
*DANCE PASTORALE * ss 
HI-WAY SCENE GAY PICTURE 
MEN AT WORK Douglas Moore 
NAVAJO LULLABY *PRELUDE ‘ 

Es ; More and more you will find 

Elizabeth E. Rogers Paul Nordo people who know FINE MUSIC 
ON A HOBBY HORSE *APPALACHIAN DANCE know and depend upon 
» my — i ibion Oshorne THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 

CONTRASTS 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY TUNE 


SIX MODAL MINIATURES PUPPET DANCE 


*Selections preceded by an 


SONG FROM THE HILLS Robert Palmer CONTEMPORARY. PIANO 
TUNES IN FOLK STYLE *EVENING MUSIC MUSIC BY DISTIN- 
Scott Watson Qunicy Porter GUISHED COMPOSERS 
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GENERAL FEATURES 


if y es &, ‘ , . 
| This practical, condensed course in theory 
al \ | 3 L J A of the and keyboard harmony for piano can be used by 


anyone with a grasp of fundamentals 


( . Yi ihe LANGUAGE OF THE PIANO 


.combines work book with a course of 


* DOROTHY PRIESING study. ; 

LIBBIE TECKLIN ...alerts the reader to the ways in which 
music is put together. 
A ...Clarifies theory and harmony in such a 
WORK BOOK way as to increase understanding and 
: enjoyment. 
IN THEORY ... develops comprehension of keyboard 
‘EYBOARD styles. 
AND k ...-is flexible. Lessons may be presented 
HARMONY separately or in combination. 


. Saves time for the teacher, is the re- 
sult of extensive research. 


(O 4131) $2.75 
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G. HENLE VERLAG — URTEXT EDITIONS 


W orld-Famous for Excellence 
PIANO SOLO 


BACH, J. S. 
English Suites |Steglich-Lampe | 
English Suites, Book I (1-3), Book II (4-6) ea. 
French Suites | Steglich-Lampe | 
Inventions and Sinfonias [Steglich-Lampe] 
Little Preludes and Fughettas 
6 Partitas, Clavier-Ubung, Part I [Steglich-Lampe | 
6 Partitas, Book I (1-3), Book II (4-6) ea. 
The Well-tempered clavichord |v. Irmer-Lampe | 
2 Bks. ea. 
BEETHOVEN, L. van 
Andante, | Major |v. Irmer-Lampe | 
7 Bagatelles, Op. 33 [v. Irmer-Lampe | 
Piano Works, two volumes in one [v. Irmer-Lampe | 
(First complete edition of all piano works with ex- 
ception of the Sonatas, Variations, and Dances. In- 
cludes Rondos, Bagatelles and other compositions 
hitherto unavailable.) 
Sonatas, Analytically edited and fingered. 
| Wallner-Hansen] 2 volumes. Book I: op. 2-28; 
Book II: op. 31-111; ea. 
Sonatas, separately 
Op. 10, No. 1, C minor 
Op. 13, C minor “Pathétique” 
Op. 27, No. 2, C# minor, “Moonlight” 
Op. 49, No. 1, G minor; No. 2, G Major 
Op. 53, C Major, “Waldstein” 
Op. 57, F minor, “Appassionata” 
Sonatina, Op. 79, G Major 
32 Variations, C minor | Georgii| 
BRAHMS, Johannes 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1-10 [Georgii | 
Piano Works [Georgii] complete 
Separately: 
Op. 76 (Capricci and Intermezzi) 
Op. 79 (2 Rhapsodies) 
Op. 116 (7 Fantasias ) 
Op. 117 (3 Intermezzi) 
Op. 118 (Ballads, 4 Intermezzi and Romance) 
Op. 119 (Intermezzi and Rhapsodies ) 
Sonatas, Scherzo, and Ballads [Georgii] 
Sonatas, Op. 1, 2,5 
Scherzo, Op. 4 
4 Ballads, Op. 10 
16 Waltzes, Op. 39 [Georgii] 
The same (simplified by Brahms) [Georgii] 
CHOPIN, Frédéric 
Préludes [Keller] 
CLEMENTI, Muzio 
Sonata, Op. 50, No. 3, G minor [Mies-Theopold| 
Didone abbandonata—Scena tragica. 
HAYDN, Joseph 
Fantasia, C Major [Georgii] 
Variations, F minor [| Georgii| 
MOZART, W. A. 
Fantasia, D minor, K 397 [ Wallner-Lampe| 
8 Minuets with Trios, K 3l5a | Wallner-Lampe| 
Piano Works [ Wallner-Lampe | 
(Contains all piano works with exception of the 
sonatas and variations.) 
Selected Piano Works 
Rondo, D Major K 485 | Wallner-Lampe | 
Rondo, A minor, K 511 [| Wallner-Lampe | 
Variations 
20 Sonatas. In 2 Books [Lampe] ea. 
Complete in 1 volume, Cloth 


$3.40* 
1.80 
2.00* 
1.80* 
1.80* 
3.20* 
1.80 


2.60* 
50 


90 
Dw00" 


i) 
t 


-60 
60 


50 
00 
3.95* 


2.00 
50 
50 

4.35* 

3.40 

8.00 


Sonatas, separately 


Eb Major, K 282 |Lampe| 50 

A Major, K 331 [Lampe] to 
SCHUBERT, Franz 

Dances. In 2 Books. [ Mies-Theopold] ea. 3.95 

Selected Dances 2.00 

Impromptus and Moments musicaux [Gieseking | 2.50 

3 Impromptus (posth.) [Mies-Lampe] 1.20 


SCHUMANN, Robert 


Piano Works, Bk. I (op. 15, 68, 99, 124) 4.80* 

Bk. II. (op. 1, 12, 18, 19, 21, 23, 28, 82,111) 6.20* 
Abegg Variations, Op. 1 90 
Papillons, Op. 2 90 
Album for the young. Op. 68 [v. Irmer-Lampe] 1.55 
Album-leaves, Op. 124 |v. Irmer-Lampe | 1.20 
Arabesque. C Major. Op. 18 50 


Blumenstiick, Db Major. Op. 19 [v. Irmer-Lampe | 50 
Bunte Blatter 


Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12 [v. Irmer-Lampe] 1.30 
Fantasiestiicke, Op. 111 1.00 
Forest scenes. Op. 82 [v. Irmer-Lampe] 1.15 
Bunte Blatter, Op. 99 [v. Irmer-Lampe] 1.40 
Nachtstiicke, Op. 23 1.30 
Noveletten, Op. 21 2.10 
3 Romances, Op. 28 [v. Irmer-Lampe | 1.00 
Scenes from childhood, Op. 15 [v. Irmer-Lampe] 80 


Scenes from childhood, Op. 15 and Album for the 
young, Op. 68 in 1 volume _ 1.80 
SELECTED SONATAS 
20 Sonatas by J. Chr. Bach, Ph. E. Bach, Beethoven, 
Clementi, Haydn, and Mozart. 2 Bks. 
Bk. I (Elementary) 2.60 
Bk. II (Intermediate) 2.60 


PIANO, 4-hands 
BRAHMS, Johannes 


Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1-21 [Georgii] $3.10 

Waltzes, Op. 39 [Georgii] .80 
MOZART, W. A. 

Miscellaneous compositions 3.50* 


| Zimmermann-Lampe | 

SCHUBERT, Franz 

Miscellaneous compositions, Bk. III [Kahl] 3.80* 

PIANO AND VIOLIN 

BEETHOVEN, L. van 

Sonatas | Lampe-Schiffer | In 2 Bks. ea. $3.60 

Complete in 1 volume, cloth 10.00 

MOZART, W. A. 

Sonatas [Schmid-Lampe-Réhrig | In 2 Bks. ea. 4.80 

Complete in 1 volume, cloth 12.80 

SCHUBERT, Franz 

Sonatinas, Op. 137 [Henle-Rohrig | 1.60 

PIANO AND VIOLONCELLO 

BEETHOVEN, L. van 

Variations [Henle-Miinch-Holland | $1.95 
BRAHMS, Johannes 

Sonata, Op. 38, E minor |Munch-Holland | 1.70 

Sonata, Op. 99, F Major [ Miinch-Holland | 1.70 

PIANO, VIOLIN and VIOLONCELLO 

BEETHOVEN, L. van 

Piano Trios [Raphael-Lampe]| In 2 Bks. ea $6.40 

FACSIMILE EDITIONS 

HAYDN, Joseph 


Creation Mass, Bb Major. Full score $22.00 


*Also available in cloth binding, $1.50 additional per volume. 





416 WEST BRIAR PLACE 
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Sole Agents for U.S.A., Canada and Mexico 


ROUNDELAY CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 








‘The 
piano course 


of Enduring 
Satisfaction’ 


The OxFoRD PIANO COURSE 
still leads the field as the course 
designed to equip the young 
player with a thorough back- 
ground of musicianship, as a 
prelude to a lifetime of creative 
self-expression in music. 


THE OXFORD PIANO 


COURSE 
BOOK I-V 


THE OLDER 
BEGINNERS’ 
BOOK 


Two Introductory Volumes 


SINGING AND 
PLAYING 


LEARNING TO PLAY 
THE PIANO 


At all good music stores 
Any of the above may be 
examined on approval. 


Address requests to 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


















FIRST PIANO CATALOG 


PAGEANTS, KINGLY CLASSICS 
CYRIL SCOTT, DUETS, DUOS 


Our first complete Catalog of Piano Music has 
just been issued. Donald Waxman’s PAGEANTS 
FOR PIANO answers the need for a progres- 
sive method founded on up-to-date, attractive 
music. KINGLY CLASSICS presents a large selec- 
tion of material mostly unavailable any place 
else. Dozens of separately listed easy pieces, 
albums, duets and duos fulfill the teacher’s 
special requirements. Many fine British compos- 
ers, including Cyril Scott (now celebrating his 
eightieth year) and the late Vaughan Williams, 
provide an extensive list of fine works for recital 
and study. All this material is presented in our 
new Catalog of Piano Music. We will gladly send 
it to you on request. 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 











Vincent Persichetti 


PIANO SOLO 
Price Grade 
Little Piano Book 1.00 a 
Parades . 75 2 
Serenade No. 7 . 90 21/2 
Six Sonatinas 2.50 3-6 


Serenade No. 8 .75 21/2 


PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
of 


usable for teaching purposes 





1 PIANO 4 HANDS 


ELKAN-VOGEL CoO., INC. 
1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
































Te Prana, The Ai ea portant Cee nstcument 


“For me the piano is the one all important instrument and I am not prejudiced in spite of its 
being my livelihood. The obvious reasons for its importance is the fact that most great composers, 
since its advent, have poured out their highest inspiration into the piano; men like Beethoven, 
Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and above all Chopin who chose it for his only medium. But the 
piano also has many other functions. Composers need it for trying out what they have written, 
conductors read their scores on it, and last but not least it serves as an accompanist for every 
instrument and the human voice. In my opinion, musical life without the piano is unthinkable.” 


) 
Mounted reprints of this f 
ad are available. Wha 
tr UY] Min. P 


One of a series by famous musicians on the value of a piano in the home. ARTUR RUBINSTEIN, Concert Pianist 


WOOD AND BROOKS COMPANY. Buffalo 7, N. Y.. Rockford, Ill. 


A Division of Aurora Corporation of Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO Keys AND ACTIONS FoR MORE THAN 50 








